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the science to a purely ancillary role. He saw quite
correctly the promising field physics offers to " mixed," or
as a modern would say " applied mathematics." This is
the more ^ remarkable, since he was ignorant of Kepler's
work, which was being published at the time. He was
unsympathetic to the Copernican theory, which was
launched some years before his birth. He shows no know-
ledge of Harvey's great discovery, and he knew apparently
only the less significant parts of Galileo's work, though both
men were his contemporaries.
It is evident there were gaps in his knowledge and defects
in his reaction. But the admission would be superfluous in
a lesser man. The factor of quantity seems strangely absent
from his work, though there is internal evidence in his
writings that he was not ignorant of mathematical analysis.
In casting off the trammels of deductive philosophy, he
depreciated the value of hypothesis. He was dealing with
its actual use at the time; and the great discovery of the age
which followed was the discovery of how to make dis-
coveries. It came, as he had suggested, through the
aggregation of discoveries. Indeed, scattered about his
writings, there is a sufficient number of flying sentences to
make the fame of a generation of philosophers. But, in the
end, he may be best remembered by the vision he drew from
Albertus Magnus of an ordered universe of knowledge which
the " generalist" shall evolve from the narrow concentra-
tion of the specialist. Some such integration is the work of
to-morrow; and there are numerous signs that the thinkers
of to-day are as alive to its practical as to its speculative
importance. Bacon, in that respect, was a path breaker.
His mental energy never flagged. Yet he was sickly from
his youth, and, in maturity, suffered much from bouts of
indigestion which sometimes incapacitated him. At fifty
he was already finding " this muscovia weather . . . a little
too hard for my constitution." He died of bronchitis. He
was driving near Highgate, towards the end of March, when
he left his coach to gather up some snow in order to stuff a
fowl to see how far he might thereby arrest putrefaction.
He caught a chill; and so died as the result of an attempt to
satisfy his insatiable curiosity.
Bacon was always extremely honest with himself. In
sending his Cogitata et Visa to Bishop Andrewes, whom he
calls his Inquisitor, he wrote: